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HE PINCKNEY LECTURE. 


1 Kines viiis part of verse 27—“ Behold the Heaven and Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee.” 


In occupying your attention this morning on the allotted topic of the 
greatness of God, we have selected the doctrine of our text. The sen- 
timent is a part of Solomion’s eloquent prayer, when the gorgeous Tem- 

le of Jerusalem was completed, and is at once 4 brief display of the 
Majesty of Jehovah, and the humility of the Monarch. Glorious as was 
the edifice, and a fit habitation for the. grandest earthly king, yet too 
mean was it for the Divine throne, too small for his presence ; and over- 
whelmed by the condescension, in assuming it for his majestic presence 
the royal vassal exclaimed ; ‘‘ But will God indeed dwell on the earth? 
Behold the Heaven and Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee; how 
much less this house that I have builded ?”’ 

Separatiug the doctrine, from the circumstances of our text, we pro- 
pose to consider it in a didactic form, and if we drop the impassioned 
for. the argumentative appeal, it is because brevity compels us fo leave 
its practical improvement to your leisure, and present the fact, instead 
of its proper moral influence. In forming our notions of the Divine 
Omnipresence we must be careful to discriminate its proper nature; 
for confusion in our definitions will be obscurity in our whole discourse. 

I. It may be well therefore to notice the different kinds of the Divine 
presence. 

We may divide them into two clases; the influential, and the essen- 
tial. By the influential presence of God we mean the operation of any 
divine attribate. For instance there is an influential presence by com- 
mission ; as a king in the person of his ambassador ;* and thus God may 
be said to be in all worlds by his subordinate agents and representatives. 
There is also a@ presence by knowledge, as Elisha by inspiration knew 
the conduct of the absent Gehazi and asked: “‘ Went not mine heart 
with thee when the man turned again from his chariot to meet thee ?”’f 
There is alsy @ presence by sympathy, as two remote friends are said to 
“ meet at the throne of grace,” in mutual prayer. Hence St. Paul says 
to the Colussians: “ Though [ be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you 


in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness of 


* A similar example, | Cor. v. 3,4. +2 Kings v. 26. 
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your faith m Christ."* There is also a gracious presence, where the 
Divine favor and grace influences any man, and to this refer all tlrose 
cheering imitations: ‘‘ Draw nigh unto me and 1 will draw nigh unto 
you.” In this sense “ thus saith the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, 1 dwell in the high and holy place, with Him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit,’ and so also our bodies are said to be the 
temples of the Holy Ghost. There is also a majestic presence, where 
Jehovah manifests his glory to his creatures. Such was his angelic form 
in Paradise ; such was his appearance to the patriarchs and subjects of 
the Mosaic Dispensation, whether in the burning bush, the pillar of fire 
and cloud, the descent on Sinai, or the stationary Schekinah ; whether 
through a grand miracle, his ordinary works of creation and providence ; 
whether in this or other worlds. In this sense we call him: ‘* Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven; describe the ** Heaven as his throne,” his 
seat, the city of the great King, and entreat him as Solomon did: 
Hear thou in Heaven thy dwelling place.”{ There he displays his 

erfections in some unknown, but most glorious manner, a display in- 
deed visible in no other portion of his boundless empire. There is also 
the human presence of Deity, first existent when the manhood of Jesus 
was created on earth, and partook of all natural and moral elements of 
humanity, in which sense God the Son descended, lived, moved, died, 
and rose again. Such are some of the different kinds of influential or 
virtual presence, all of which in a less or infinite degree characterize 
the God-head. But all this ts but a symbolic presence, however real 
the operation of the Divine attributes, and seems to refer rather to their 
exercise than the substance in which they inhere. Our topic however 
to-day is not the virtual and influential, but the essential, the substantial 
presence of God, his proximity in person, rather than attribute. While 
God is every where efficient, and unlimited in exercising his powers, we 
now refer to his Spirit, distinguished in faculties, exercise and capaci- 
ties, from that in which their fulness inheres. This essence we declare 
onmnipresent ; that is: boundless in space, filling all worlds, containing 
all things yet itself uncontained, excluded from no point, passing be- 
yond all pvints, eternally infinite, in substance, as well as presence. 
The subject is indeed vast, and since concerning infinity impossible to 
appreciate, though we possessed the intellect of the loftiest creature, 
and occupied eternity in the inspection. Far less justice then can be 
exercised towards it by the wisestof men, though his whole life and 
powers had been devoted to its single study. How inadequate there- 
fore must be our survey in this brief interval, and with such limited ca- 
pacities? At the request of its adequate depiction we feel as the child, 
sporting on the sea-sliore when desired to compress the boundless ocean 
in the circle of his finger-ring. Nevertheless we may approach and 

lance at the essential grandeur of God, thouglr his ways be unsearcha- 
blé, and his paths through deep waters. 

II. From the-vast range of thought, which the Divine Omnipresence 
admits, we shall on this occasion confine ourselves to merely the proofs of 
the fact from reason. | 

Before entering upon these, it may not be improper to apologize if 
some of the arguments presented appear to some of this audience toe 


* Colds, ii. 25.- t Isaiah vii. } Hassan, 1 Kings 8. 
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abstruse. But let us remember God is the most abstract and incompre- 
hensible of beings, and if the effort to comprehend him tasks, and ofter 
exceeds the Archangel’s powers, we must expect to share a greater diffi- 
culty and inability. Recollect we contemplate the noblest, the Infinite 
Being, and reversing the puet’s maxim, we exclaim— 


“The proper study of mankind is God.” 


Attend then, while we glance at his Nature, and substantiate a fact 
most fruitful in practical import. 

(First)—It is obvivus before we exercise reason upon any topic, we 
should inquire whether it can afford any proof of the desired fact, and 
though now in the possession of revelation, we often confound natural 
and revealed religion, yet if any Scripture be aceredited by Heathens, of 
course being without inspiration, that doctrine is acquirable by our unaid- 
ed powers, and we shall now see, they believed in the Omnipresence of 
their Supreme Divinity, and that even if not discovered by their mere 
reason, it was from a better and more infallible source. Hence we may 
enter upon our investigations with hope: that what the Pagans discov- 
ered by the proper use of ther faculties so may we ; that what is infallible 
truth may appear upon mature reflection. 

1. We proceed then to notice the opinions of some great Pagan phi- 
losophers, poets and orators. 

Among the Romans we find Seneca affirming “‘ He is every where and 
near all.”* Whethsoever you turn yourself, there you will see him 
meeting thee : nothing is devoid of him: he fills bis own work.t 

Virgil in his Georgicst introduces it as the opinion of some (to which 
hé inclines:) ‘* God passes through all lands, and oceans, and the vast 
Heavens. Hence sheep, herds, men, all kinds of wild beasts, and every 
vegetative thing derives its infancy from Him," or as elegantly versified 
by Dryden:— 

‘‘For God the whole created mass inspires 


Thro’ Heaven, and earth, and oceans depths, he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes.” 


§ Cicero adopted this opinion with Thales, the Milesian ; Lucan and 
Plotinus appear to have had an imperfect, though disgraceful perception 
of the same truth when the former affirmed : “ Jove is whatever you 
may see or move:” and the latter called him “ an infinite and immense 
air.’’|| 

2. Among the Greeks we find Thales, one of the seven famous wise 
men, asserting (by the witness of Cicero;) ‘that men ought to believe 
that the gods see all things, that all things are full of them.’{| Pythago- 
ras also asserted ;: that “ God was a soul inspiring, expanded and pasr 
sing through the essence of all things.’’** 

Nor only Among the Grecian philosophers, but their poets, (who gen- 
erally embody popular sentiment,) we find the same idea. St. Paul in 
that celebrated Athenian address on Mars Hill, did not think it unfit (as 
many now conceive,) for the pulpit to quote the Pagans, thys iJlustrating 
and conforming inspiration. But proclaiming the Divine Omnipresence 


* Epist. 95. t De Benefic. L. 4. t Leb. 4. $ Vid Infra. 
|| Enead, 6; Lib.5; Cap: 4. Cicero de Leg. L.2. ** Ibid de Nat, Deorum, 
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he adds; “ as certain also of your own poets have said, for we are also 
his offspring.’’* This quotation is from the Phenomena of Aratus. The 
work is extant, and the passage to which the Apostle refers has thus 
been versified :— 


‘¢ With Jove we must begin ; nor from him roye, 
Him always praise ; for all is full of Jove, 
He fills all places, where mankind resort, 
The wide-spread sea with every sheltering port, 
Joves presence fills all space, upholds this ball, 
All need his aid: his power sustains us all, 

For we his offspring are.’’t 


The same doctrine was implied in the opinions of other Pagans, some 
of whom saidf it is as natural to think God is every where, as to think 
that God is, and described him in consequence as the soul of the Uni- 
verse, quickening moving and swaying all things, as the soul does our 
bodies. Others expressed the same doctrine in a sublimer form, and 
more worthily of Deity, saying; “ God was a circle, whose centre was 
every where, and his circumference no where ;” the former affirming his 
simplicity, his indivisible nature and fullness of attributes in one as well 
as all points; the latter that his essence was boundless, and his person 
in consequence every where, beyond all, And surely, brethren, what 
even the Heathen believed, let the Christian affirm and join them in the 
exclamation: ‘‘ Behold the Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens, O 
Lord, cannot contain thee !” 

We have now seen, brethren, even the Pagans believed in the Omni- 
presence of their Supreme Divinity. The notion, however, was enter- 
tained only by the wisest among them, and was often degraded, obscur- 
ed or obliterated, Itis obvious, however, the fact was accredited from 
one of these correct sources, either from the deductions of reasun, the 
light of nature within every human soul; ora fragment of an oyiginal 
revelation, and therefore infallible. This Divine attribute indeed is so 
difficult to discover, we are led to prefer the latter supposition ; and 
perhaps had we not the Scriptures, even now it would be scarcely be- 
lieved. By this superior aid our attention is fixed upon important 
truths, which otherwise would have been unnoticed ; and though revela- 
tion implies a super-addition of new moral truths to those discoverable 
by unaided reqson, yet many of the latter have been so often overlooked, 
and denied their promulgation by Divine authority, seems not only their 
sanction, but first declaration. 

(Secondly )—But in order to ascertain, what 7s discoverable by unaided 
reason, had our attention been fixed on the particular doctrine, another 
plan is to close the record and reason, as impartially upon the fact as if 
born a heathen, and uninfluenced by Scriptural bias. 

1. In establishing in this way the Divine Omnipresence we would first 
prepare the way by shewing no satisfactory arguments can oppose our 

é. 
“ "Whatever may prevent the Divine Omnipresence must arise from 
Without or within his being; something external excluding him from 


* Acts xvii. 28. t Green: Vide Adam Clarke Comt. N. T. Acts xvii. 7, 
$ Vid Charnock, (p. 234,) on Attrib. Disc. 7, taht 
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space or some internal imperfection being implied in consequence. We 
deny both. 

a. And first let us consider the impossibility of any eternal cause of 
his exclusion from space. ‘This fact will clearly appear to all who grant 
this Omnipotence. For if there be any external cause, excluding the 
Divine Essence from any portion of space, since whatever is not Jeho- 
vah, is a creature, this resistance, and the correspondent power arises 
from some created Being. Hence Jehovah would find in Him a Supe- 
rior and Ruler, and therfore would not be omnipotent, Besides that 
Creature deriving all its powers from him, would possess a greater pow- 
er than'the Creator ; and thus impotence would have created an omnip- 
otent Creature, and conferred what he never possessed. Or else we 
must suppose that Being, excluding God from any portion of space, 
obtained the requisite force in some other way, and hence either crea- 
ted itself, and therefore existed before it began its creation; or else 
derived it from some other Being, to account for whose possession we 
should be involved in the same absurdity. We must, therefore, choose 
Atheism, or admit God feeble, if we affirm the possibility of his exclu- 
sion from any portion of space. Between these dilemmas no rational 
man will hesitate, and hence if God cannot be excluded from any de- 
terminate place, he may occupy all space, and thus co-exist in the exact 
localities of all spiritual and material essences. 

b. But, perhaps, some one may imagine the Omnipresence of God im- 
plies some internal imperfection. 

For ourselves we perceive no such necessary inference, notwithstand- 
ing the various objections stated. 

_ It may be well to note a few of these. 

1. Perhaps the most conspicuous is that which is based upon the prin- 
ciple, that spiritual essences partaking of place in common with matter, 
share its other common Laws,* 

Thus it has been argued, that if spiritual essences possess locality, 
we cannot conceive of them unless having extension, and therefore its 
consequents ; limitation, circumscription and shape; that if extended, 
they must possess divisibility and its necessary results; corruptibility, 
and mortality, and there would be in each individual soul a multiplicity 
of cogitative beings, proportionate to the number of faculties and po- 
ets, consciousness being separate and distinct to each. Hence also they 
conceive them to be necessarily solid, and to possess impenetrability, in 
a word, to share all the properties of matter. To all of which supposed 
inferences we reply; that, (apart from other arguments we might men- 
tion in detail,) there is one general answer ; that spiritual essences being 
a distinct and wonderfully diverse kind of substance from matter, we 
have no hasis and authority to draw an analogy between them ; a different 
essence having a different law of being, relation, qualities and effects ; 
and that while our ideas of place are excited through a corporeal me- 
dium, and through matter we discover locality, yet the place discovered 
of any object had a previous existence, and will continue, independent 
of our ignorance or knowledge; and thus absolute space has a positive 
existence, whether a void or plenum, while redative place, being the spe- 


* Vide Watts’ Philosoph. Essays 8, 
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cific locality of several given objects at any particular period, is change- 
able with their locomotion. And it may be questioned whether the 
universal belief our spirits are within our bodies is not one of those self- 
evident axioms, which philosophers can never establish unless by an 
appeal to man’s universal consciousness of the fact; and to deny which 
is a fit preparation for complete Pyrrhonism. Nor need we remind 
those familiar with Scripture, that inspiration as well as common sense 
numbers locality among the characteristics of spiritual Beings, and thus 
silences the captious and sceptical school of metaphysicians.* 

2. And here, perhaps, we may note briefly another specific objection 
sometimes urged against the Divine Omnipresence, the imagined conse- 
quent physical and moral impunity. 

But this by nu means follows, for by his intrinsic perfections this is 
impossible. 

if every world teemed with corruption, if every object became noi- 
some, and the Universe a carcase, God would still pervade all things, as 
light in the eye of a corpse, still awfully glassy, pure, and unchanged in 
essence. He passes through every thing, yet his spirit remaius entire 
and distinct; working upon all, yet tangible by none, commixed with 
none, and by his eternal self-existence forever remains inviolate, immu- 
table. Affecting all things he remains perpetually unaffected by each, 
and neither world, rational or irrational creature can influence him in 
any way whatsoever, unless according to the impulse of the Divine will, 
and congruent to liis nature. 

Hence God exists as pure in the most diabolical sin, as the most se- 
raphic purity, and though amid the volley of curses from the whole 
kingdom of hell he is no less holy, than amid the universal shout and 
song of praise from the myriad angels in Heaven, or in the soul of his 
only begotten Son. Hence until locality necessarily implies in the im- 
mutable essence of Jehovah a change, until the Eternal be character- 
ized as the temporary Being, we cannot admit his Omnipresence proof 
of this intrinsic weakness. His bliss is beyond our touch: “ our goods 
extend notto him;” “ look unto the Heavens and see; and behold the 
clouds which are higher than those! If thou sinnest, what doest thou 
against Him? Or if thy transgressiens be multiplied, what doest thou 
unto Him? If thou be righteous what givest thou Him? Or what re- 
ceiveth he of thine hand? Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art, 
and thy righteousness may profit the son of man.}” : 

Other similar objections have been urged against the Divine Omni- 
presence ; which time forbids our notice; but none of them are of weight. 
We believe upon mature reflection they will not be found to skew a 
necessary intrinsic imperfection in God, resulting from his universal, in- 
finite Being. 

And thus by shewing externally his exclusion from any, or all space 
impossible, and téernal/y his Omnipresence implies no necessary im- 
perfection, by this negative mode of argument we have prepared the 
way for our adoption of the affirmative. But let us proceed :— 

c. We shall now present a few positive arguments from reason, substan- 


tiating this attribute of Deity. 


* Vide especially, 2 Cor. v. (1-4) vs. (6-9) vs. t Job xxxv. 5, 8. 
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‘And in general we remark, granting that God is the only infinitely 
perfect Being, his Omnipresence corresponds with this notion, and any lim- 
itation of his essence appears derogatory. 

1. That which is no where, is plainly a non-entity. To assert God 
no-where is therefore to deny his existence. But as existeuce is better 
than annihilation, and to be than to have never been, so also is presence, 
its inseparable result, numbered among the desirable, and therefore 
the degrees of perfection. Now if in forming our conceptions of Deity, 
we confine his essence within a needle-poiut, do we not start back at 
such an irreverent notion? And if we limit him to the georgeous Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem or the ocean’s circle, to the ample round of the world, 
to the grander realm of the visible firmanent, or the wide scope of all 
created things, still is there not something ignoble in this limitation and 
measurement of the great Spirit of Jehovah? As we mark no bounds 
to his power, knowledge and other attributes, and this is considered his 
just depiction, why should we not conceive him as unconfined in es- 
senco, as in action or attribute? Is there not unspeakable sublimity in 
a boundless essence? If presence is at all a perfection, if presence in 
several places at once bea still nobler capacity, is not a universal, sim- 
ultaneous, and infinite presence a still grander thought, and sublimer 
Being? Shall we grant the capability of presence to the creature, and 
deny it to Deity? And if we grant him a limited presence, where 
shall we place the mark and say to Jehovah’s Spirit: ‘* Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no farther?’ And whatever be that locality, however 
wide the sphere containing him, while we grant him this vast range, still 
would it not be finite? Would we not graut him the finite perfection, 
and deny him the infinite + What is gained by the contraction of Deity 
to a point? Nothing! His Omnipresence then precisely agrees with 
our notions of God as the infinitely perfect Being. 

2. Again, the Divine Omnipresence may appear from the same attri- 
bute characterizing the Universe, though in a less degree. Grauting God 
the only self-existent Being, he is the Creator of all, and of course 
their essence, capabilities, and attributes, are derived from Liimself. It 
inevitably follows that if any creature possesses local presence, this is 
one among its other derived qualities, but since all matter and spirit oc- 
cupies place, their individual, as well as aggregate presence is also the 
Divine gift. Hence wherever a creature zs there also is God, and wher- 
ever a creature may de, there also is Jehovah, However multitudinous 
therefore the objects of creation, wherever they have been, are and 
shall be to all eternity, the God-head is present, and thus his presence 
is commensurate with the extent of his actual and possible creation. He 
is present with one and all, co-existing in place as well as time; and if 
we deny this fact, we must assert that a Being can give, what he never 
possessed ; for the Universe would possess an Omnipresence we denied 
its Creator. This mode of reasoning would make the Divine presence 
commensurate with his creation only; but since we can set no bounds 
to his possible empire, equally vast must we conceive his Spirit. Ina 
word our thoughts at once reach to his infinite essence, and in contrast 
to the Maker the whole Universe dwiudles to a mere point, and though 
we climbed the top-most pinnacle of the seventh Heaven, we should be 
no nearer to the person, and adequate conception of God, than if we: 
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descended to the earth’s centre, or after the fall of a million centuries, 
walked the lowest caverns of Hell. 

3. The Omnipresence of God wil! appear also from his Omnipotence. 

We universally ascribe to Jehovah an infinite power ; to use any or 
all his attributes simultaneously, to accomplish ‘any conceivable purpose 
that implies no imperfection ; his design, as well as mode of perform- 
ance, being complete. 

In apprehending the activity of God we labor under great difficulties 
from our immersion in body, and little experience of the world of pure 
spirits. Admitting the spirituality of Jehovah as kindred to ours, we 
may perhaps with safety argue from their analogy, and find in the laws 
of the activity of finite spirits a faint reflection of those, his infinite per- 
fection determines. Observe then on this ground we are led to infer, 
God can originate action only where he is. : 

No individual on earth can produce at will a change in the sun or 
moon because remote. We actuate our bodies only because closely 
joined, located within, or diffused throughout them. Remove the soul 
by death, the body is motionless, and all our influence on this material 
world as far as we see, ceases. Create a human soul, let it be placed in 
a material frame at birth, and the body becomes its organ, upon which it 
operates, and only through which it conveys impulse on circumjacent 
objects, As the action of our spirits upon our bodies is the only 
source of information, reason and experience afford of spiritual influ- 
ence upon matter; and the like may be affirmed of their action upon 
our fellow beings, and gives our only experimental data for the law of 
spiritual beings, affecting their fellows, proximity seems the grand re- 
quisite of their origination of influence ; and since we cannot act, where 
our persons are not, and from the imperfection of our nature and cir- 
cumscription of essence to one determinate place, are compelled to 
empl»y instruments to effect our desired purpose where absent; since a 
government through subordinate agents springs from want of power, 
and we must be ruled and accommodate ourselves to the laws of those 
chosen instruments, and they are often improper, or inadequate ; and 
even when fit, from our absence we cannot perceive, adjust and over- 
come, such impediments as may occur, man is greatly restricted in his 
sphere of effect ; and while this im coming ages may be more or less en- 
larged or contracted, from our finite essence we must still always be cir- 
cumscribed in power, and toa greater or less degree become the crea- 


ture of circumstances. 
Now if it is the law of Spiritual influence, that “‘ no Being can act, 


where it is not,” it is obvious we must restrict the personal operation of 
God, only to his essential presence; and if this be finite, he is finite in 
power, and from weakness must be compelled to use instruments for his 
purpose. But if any deny that he would be disabled by external cir- 
cumstances, since they originally were derived from Him, and he would 
never have created, such a Universe, whose beings, nature and relations, 
would oppose and weaken his power, still we must admit, when once 
the Universe was formed, according to the supposition of a finite essence, 
he’ could not alter and modify them at will, and-therefore would still be 
impotent. Nor must we forget that his power being absolute, its grand’ 
characteristic is, that it is independent of all possible external things for 
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its being, scope, freedom and perfection, inherent and from eternity to 
eternity immutable. On the other hand, if you enlarge the essence of 
God to a world, a solar system, or the Universe; if you grant him a 
boundless spirit, the correspondent infinite scope of his attributes fol- 
lows, and he may in one, many; indeed all places ‘simultaneously exer- 
cise his power, wisdom, justice, mercy, in short, any or all of his natural 
or moral attributes. Besides, we should remember God being pure 
spirit, severed from all corporeal substances, while we speak of his 
power, or any other attribute, we must necessarily allude to his spiritual 
essence itself, in which they inhere, fiom whichthey can never be se- 
vered, without granting the absurdity of existent qualities apart from 
substance, and rendering each of his infinite attributes independaat, 
therefore self-existeut, and thus adopting the Pantheism of a million 
gods. 

4. While, however, our notion of God as the infinitely perfect Being, 
and the abstract view of his Omnipotence would lead us to accredit his 
Omnipresence, fact confirms the opinion, _ , 

We behold a number of worlds scattered throughout boundless im- 
mensity at the most remote distances, of which our earth and solar 
system form the proportion of a drop to the ocean, Their existence, 
therefore, proves that at their creation God was present with each, and 
as he co-existed with them in place, so also before their origin he filled 
with his own essence the empty space. Their preservation also, the 
Providence he universally exercises, upholding all things, giving life, 
motion and activity to each, his sway of the free and involuntary crea- 
tures that whabit each, the remarkable order, beauty, contrivance, har- 
mony of the whole system of creation prove there is an eye every 
where observant, a hand every where guiding, a Being every where 
present, adjusting and controlling the complicated and ponderous Uni- 
verse. Nor is his essence restricted only to the ac/wal system of worlds; 
but if Omnipotent, he may repleuish every void with some material, 
spiritual or other creature, and since he could aceomplish this in the 
twinkling of an eye, and operate in such a countless number of points 
at the same moment, he must be every where present in essence to be 
thus universally effective. Hence we are led to view Jehovah, not only 
as ‘filling the Heavens and earth;” but, passing beyond all their 
bounds, the Heaven and “ Heaven of Heavens cannot contain him,” 
and hence his Omnipotence proves his Omuipresence. 

Observe, brethren, we assert not it is the cause; but they are both 
thus necessarily connected from the law of his infinite perfection. Let 
us remember power is not an attribute in God, dependant upon any ex- 
ternal object for its existence or exercise, but only upon his essential na~ 
ture. It belongs to him inherently, he was Almighty before the Universe 
existed, and this is but a faint display of its glory, being the work of his 
might. Hence being his fabric and the execution of his prior plan, it was 
of course underived from the effect. From all eternity he was Omnipo- 
tent ; he never began to be all-powerful ; and immutable in this, as well 
as every other perfection, he never will wax or wane, or cease to be 
Other than the Lord Jehovah, neither fainting, nor toiling, but from’ 
éverlasting to everlasting, strength. 
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Unfathomable however as is this infinite attribute, and inscrutabl® as 
his essence, apart from its intrinsic nature and survey as an eternal pos- 
session of Deity, its‘exercise in the actual and possible Universe plainly 
attests his ubiquity. 

5. But the Omnipresence of God will appear also from his Omnisci- 
ence. 

Uusearchable in nature nu moftal or creature hath ever sounded the 
abyss of Deity, and his knowledge and intellectual capacity like every 
other attribute is incomprehensible. In common with all temporary 
beings we exist through a limited succession of moments, and are mark- 
ed by the weakness of an origin and derived essence. Our information 
partakes of the same finite character. Our minds are recognized from 
their poverty of thouglit deliberation, loss and increase of knowledge as 
those of the creature, while Omniscience from everlasting to everlasting 
existiug, is subject to no fluctation or change, no growth or decay. 
Hence even before God’s radiant hand produced the first young spirit, 
or ever before the smallest mote sparkled i the sunbeam, his far-reach- 
ing mind foreknew the exact natare of every being, every event that 
would stir in the boundless theatre of the Universe; and therefore the 
occurrences of subsequent agés will add nothing, can add nothing to 
his vast sum of all possible ‘truth. By this Jehovah is far raised above 
all creatures, and to ascertain the mode and operations of his Omnis- 
cient intellect is therefore a fruitless task. While, however, in some 
unknown way God is ever without a new idea, and can learn nothing 
from the execution of his designs, from the fabric of all creation, still 
we may realize the certainty of his Omnipresence from his Omnisci- 
ence, if we attribute to Him the characteristics of only the creature in 
a perfect degree. | 

It is'‘obvious our knowledge is two-fold the result of either personal 
experience or anothers testimony. Our information from testimony ‘is 
subject ‘to all fluctuations arising not only from human frailty, but hu- 
man sin, and therefore we rely upon personal experience, and the wit- 
ness of our own senses with far greater trust. 

But in order to possess personal knowledge and infallible certainty of 
of any event our presence in person is of course requisite, and there- 
fore our essential presence is the ground of knowledge. Now let ‘us 
imagine we possessed in a high degree the power of attention to diverse 
simultaneous objects without cotifusion, a faculty whieh characterizes 
the noblest minds, rare indeed from human weakness, but even in an 
infinite scope not an impossible conception, and to this power conjoin 
that of diffusing our ‘duties over a large space. ‘Conceive for instance 
we now so extended our spirits as to fill every part of this edifice and 
city, and we stood in the midst of every individual and saw their thoughts, 
it ‘is obvious we should possess the most sure knowledge of all, being a 
personal knowledge. Only grant then Omniscience to God, grant him 
a perpetual consciousness and activity, a power of attention to diverse 
simultaneous events without confusion, a knowledge of all the beings, 
events, and objects, co-existing throughout the Universe, and he must 
necessarily be every where present to observe them. 

When the first ponderous world rolled from his hand he was there ; at 
each successive creation, whether insect, man or angel, he was there and 
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filling every atom, and creature, and all parts of his boundless empire, 
from the first to the last moment of existence; as action after action, 
eveut after event occurs, as a myriad waves rippling over the ocean’s 
surface, God has been, is, and ever shall be present with each, uniyer- 
sally at hand to note each in the annals of time with uufailing memory ; 
and bear his personal testimony to its occurrence. And since we admit 
God familiar not only with the past, present, and future history of the 
Universe, but his knowledge, passing beyond the actual external reali- 
ties, reaches to countless possibilities and is strictly infinite; since the 
internal truths in his mind may be developed and mirrored 10 some pos- 
sible creature in a now lonely or forever void portion of space, and. thus 
there is no conceivable point of immensity, irrelevant to infinite know- 
ledge, and which might not be the theatre of some eveut or object; in 
short since infinite knowledge demands boundless immensity as_ its 
arena, and we can conceive a simultaneous and. distinet being, relation 
and event in each point of known or imaginary vacancy, and by swilt- 
est thought can fancy this circle of entities, eternally, infinitely enlarged, 
and thus to present.a correspondent sphere of perception to the Divine 
mind ; to conceive God familiar with evcry thing throughout this possi- 
ble Universe, we must grant him the requisite essential presence, and 
hence his essence must pass beyond the actual Universe and be illimita- 
ble; for we have seen presence and knowledge is commensurate, in 
proportion as we limit the one we restrict the other, and if we grant 
him a boundless knowledge, equally boundless in his Spirit, 

It may be well however to remark, brethren, that God is not depen 
dant upon any thing external for the possession or exercise of his knowl 
edge, being from everlasting Omniscient, and therefore his proximity to 
any being, or event is not the source of his knowledge or the condition ; 
but only enables us, his imperfect creatures, to realize the fact. Accor- 
dingly adapting himself to human weakness, Jeremiah inquires: “ Can 
any hide himself in secret places that 1 shall not see him, saith the 
Lord? Do not I fill Heaven and Earth?’ That is, since | am every 
where, [ am acquainted with all things, and escape from my sight is 
impossible. 

6. The Divine Omnipresence will also appear from his immutability 
of essence. 

God, being the Creator of the Universe, and without beginning, is of 
course self-existent, and therefore exists by an absolute necessity in his 
own nature. Whatever he is, le is therefore necessarily from cverlast- 
ing to everlasting, independant and unaffected by all external things, in 
all places, in all times ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

Indeed, if infinitely perfect, we cannot suppose a change in his es- 
sence without a contradiction, and declaring him imperiect; for, if 
there be a change, it must be for the better or worse. If for the better, 
than that which is already infinitely perfect, may be more perfect; if for 
the worse, then God would cease to be infinitely perfect. Hence he 
must be always immutable in essence, and therefore in all his attributes, 
which are grounded upon the very nature of his essence, 

Admitting then the immutability of God, we observe with respect to 
his essential nature there are only two suppositions ; he is immutably 
finite or infinite. If he is not finite, he therefore must be infinite. We 
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speak now of an extrinsic infinity concerning place, not of the Divine 


internal fullness of infinite perfections. 

‘ “That God is not finite, we shall now briefly show, If finite, he must 
be either always fixed in one special locality, always locomotive, or al- 
ways occasionally in motion and rest, If from all eternity his essence 
existed in a fixed spot, there by his immutability he must forever be, 
and hence his locomotion is impossible from imperfection of nature. But 
shall we grant to the insect, to the eagle, to man and archangels the pow- 
er of changing their place, (a faculty to them impossible, save as de- 
rived from the Creator, and the consequent prior possessor,) and yet 
deny it tothe Lord of all? © “ial | | 

But, perhaps, others may conceive the Deity always locomotive, or in 
motion and rest? But would we not still be involved in the same ab- 
surdity? Would we not deny to the Creator what the creature pos- 
sessed, a power to retard or hasten his progress, to be in rest or motion, 
and regulate hiscourseat wil? = | } 

If Jehovah then be not immutably finite, we must adopt the only 
other supposition, and conceive him immutably infinite in essence, his 
presence by its own absolute necessity, being in all places at all times. 

And thus God, filling the Universe, is immoveable, and by this perfec- 
tion he needs not the infirmity of locomotion to supply the deficiencies 
of a finite essence. He that is atthe same instant every where, by an 
absolute necessity in his nature, cannot be more in one place, than ano- 
ther at different periods, and therefore is unaffected by all the fluctua- 
tions of time, and is no more exclided from the Universe if a plenum, 
than if a void. He was, and is, and ever shall be every where immense 
and boundless. fp ee | 

Ill. Having already occupied your time so long in presenting the 
proofs of the Divine Omnipresence, we are compelled abruptly to end 
our discourse, without reference to the momentous practical inferences 
from the doctrine. We will, therefore, only present the summary of 
the arguments presented, and then commend the topic to your prayers. 
- If we admit Jehovah to be the infinitely perfect Being, we have seen 
the Divine Omnipresence may be established, from the fullowiug data; 
from the opinions of the wisest Pagans; from the impossibility of his 
external exclusion from space, and the attribute necessarily implying no 
imperfection ; from its correspondence with our notion of God consider- 
ed in the abstract, from the same attribute characterizing the Universe 
in a less degree ; from his Omnipotence as abstractly viewed and con- 
firmed by fact; and lastly from his Omniscience and immutability : Such, 
brethren, is the essential greatness of God! May his ever present 
Spirit vividly impress the fact upon you! Yours be the correspondent 
adoration, O children of God, and obey, remembering you are ever 
overlooked by your Father's eye, with the rod of Omnipotence close at 
hand. And thou, professed follower of Christ ! who hast said far differ- 
ent would have been thy conduct, hadst thou of old stood near his per- 
son, reflect the Great Spirit of the crucified Nazarene is ever at thy 
side, and with horrid front, or benignant smile, iv the last day shalt stand 
forth confessed, thy personal witness, accuser and judge. How shalt 
thou escape, O rebellious mortal, from this Great Being? “ Whether 
shalt thou go from his Spirit? Or whether shalt thou flee from his pre- 
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sence? If thou ascend up into Heaven, he is there; if thou makest 
thy bed in hell, behold be is there. If thou takest the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost part of the sea, even there shall his 
hand lead thee, and his right hand shalt hold thee.” 

Yea, “ all nations before him are as a drop of a bucket, less than noth- 
ing and vanity,” and ‘the Heaven is his throne, and:the earth his foot- 
stool,” and the earth and *“*the Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens 


cannot contain Him,” a Spirit every where, immense, boundless, sub- 
lime. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
THE SCHOOL OF THE DIOCESE. 


Of the School, instituted by the Convention of our Church in this 
Diocese, its design, viz. to impart divine, and not merely human know- 
ledge—and this latter froma Christian motive, from a sense of the duty 
to strengthen our faculties, and thus increase the capacity of serving 
God and man—not from selfish motives, which appeal to the gratifica- 
tion of the intellect, and the desire of reputation and advancement amon 
men, and of the degree of success which has attended our undertaking ; 
in other words, of the important purposes of our School, its commence- 
ment, progress and condition, the readers of the Gospel Messenger have 
from time to time, been informed, Are we asked, dues it still need our 
alms? Wereply, it will for at least one year more. Are we asked 
why? We are pained to have to reply, because it is not sufficiently 
encouraged by parents and guardians. Some Schools from the well 
earned reputation of their teachers have a preference. Others are sus- 
tained by the State or City, and therefore able to put their terms of 
tuition at a very low rate. The object of our School is misunderstood, 
or not valued by too many. They suppose that secular studies are 
neglected, (which is a great mistake,) because some portion of the time 
is given to religious studies. They think the general principles of Chris- 
tianity, which they protess to value are overlooked, (another great mis- 
take,) because we teach Christianity according to the ancient, well 
tested system of our own Church. They seem to have forgotten that 
the great object of education is not to fill the mind with knowledge, but 
to furm character, to instill prizciples, which will make the pupil stu- 
dious for conscience sake; discriminating as to the subjects of his stu- 
dies; and careful to apply his knowledge, not chiefly to amuse himself— 
to gain praise and money, but to purposes of piety, charity, and true 
self-love to the advancement of religion in the world; the welfare of 
the physical, moral and immortal nature of his fellow men, and the 
care, and improvement of his own soul. They are blind to the danger 
of the knowledge, which is not controled, and directed by moral princi- 
ple—the danger of those bad passions which at too many Schools are 
allowed free scope, and even stimulated, where the effurts are not for 
excellence, but for superiority. For these and other reasons, Schools 
in no respect superior to that of which Lam writing flourish more. This 
ought not tu be the case, at least so far as the patronage is derived from 
members of our own Church. But iisso. The claims and the advan- 
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tages of our School are postponed, and therefore we are compelled to 
ask our friends, our fellow Churehmen, they by whose ecclesiastical au- 
thority it was founded, to help us for the present. Assistance has been 
received, and to our kind and generous friends, thanks sincere and 
hearty are justly due. 

We trust, we shall have the satisfaction of expressing our gratitude 
to many others. Why should not every member of the Church, give 
what he can? Their alms may be, either éhrough the Treasurerof the 
School, or one of the Ministers of the Church. 

it is rue these are the days of many, and urgent and new claims on 
our charity. But fet the School have its just proportion. Let the 
praiseworthy self-denial and retrenchment, which are now so generally 
prevalent, have for one of their final objects, the relief, the cherishing— 
the improving of our institution, sacred to the spiritual and immortal 
welfare of the young—the cultivation of their whole nature and not of 
a part of it only, and the rendering them wise, rather than knowing 
virtuous and holy, and not merely intelligent. The present appeal is 
emphatically for our children and children’s children, for their highest 


and everlasting welfare. 


—a— 
FOR THE GOSPZL MESSENGER. 
LEGITIMATE CONTROVERSY. 


That controversy is useful and necessary, no reasonable, no well in- 
formed man can doubt. It must be necessary, because men are liable 
to be turned aside from truth, by their prejudices, passions, and the arts 
of the wicked. Its claims to usefulness are established by the many 
truths, which, through it, are regarded as now settled, and by the mighty 
influence on faith and practice of those works of which it has been truly 
said they have in them the “ seeds of eternity.” Let me name Pearson 
on the Creed, (for it is both polemic and didactic.) The Biacksmith’s 
Letters (a small volume, but a great work on “ Forms of Prayer,’’) and 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Holy Scripture not merely sanctions, 
but prescribes controversy : ‘contend earnestly for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the Saints.” 

But controversy may be entered upon from bad motives; and con- 
ducted in a bad spirit; and minister to “envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness”—let me illustrate. One Christian assails the princi- 

les of another, not from the good motive of setting him right, but from 
jealousy of the spread of his principles—or if he has a good motive, 
he forgets that “ charity thinketh no evil, and is not easily provoked,” 
and wanders from his proper subject, (the proof of truth,) to arraign the 
motives of his brother—and indulges a tone and language indicative of 
bad feelings towards him whose only fault is that he does not agree in 
opinion with him. These are common abuses on the part of polemic 
writers. A more flagrant one, (it is not common, for the consciousness 
that it betrays the weakness of the cause, and that it associates the advo- 
cate with the infidels who have chiefly resorted to it, are strong checks 
upon it,) is the use of ridicule, as if it were a test of truth—as if that 
principle and usage were therefore false and wrong, because they can 
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be laughed at. For example, a late controversialist ridiculed “ the holy 
cross,” by calling it a dagger ; and another, by turning it into an adjec- 
tive—* non tali auxilio, nec istis defensoribus eget” nostra ecclesia. 

But a still more reprehensible abuse of Christian (so called) contro- 
versy—oue, it is gratifying to be able to say, quite uncommon, for self- 
respect, and gentlemanly feeling, and the lowest degree of courtesy are 
restraints upon it—a weapon in controversy which may be used, for 
ought we know in semi-civilized lands, but in our large country—cer- 
tainly in our own South-Carolina, seldom resorted to, is a reference to 
the physical nature of the individual against whose supposed sentiments 
and declarations, an issue is made. 

The boys in a wild village sometimes laugh at a passenger, because 
he happens to be short of stature, or blind, or decrepid. But we trust 
there are no such in Charleston. He who would hoot at a limping man, 
may be expected when he becomes a polemic writer, to allude to the 
personal qualities of one whom he attacked. ‘“ Qui capit ille facit.” 


DECENCY. 
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The connection of the Sacraments with the spiritual life, and their 
influence on the ministerial office and character, a Sermon; by the Rev. 
Ch. Ch. Bartholomew, M. A., {Rector of Liympstone-—The text or 
rather texts St. John iii. 5, and St. John vi. 53, declare the obligation 
of receiving both the Sacraments, and the object of the Sermon is to 
expound those Scriptures and enforce their lessons. Whether the au- 
thor’s views are correct, our readers will judge for themselves when 
they have read these extracts, or which would be more satisfactory, the 
whole treatise for such it might be called. 

“The Doctrine of Regeneration by Baptism, as the source and foun- 
tain of the spiritual life, was the expressed, unbroken, unanimous opin- 
ion of the whole Church of Christ for fifteen hundred years. In an 
evil hour forthe peace and unity of the Church, one man arose and de- 
nied it; but surely considering the voices of so many ages, which have 
been lifted up with one accord, all testifying to, aud exhibiting this one 
form of doctrine, it is not unjust or uncharitable to suppose, that he re- 
jected it, not so—much from conviction of its unsoundness, as from its 
being irreconcilable with a particular, and preconceived theory. Cer- 
tain it is, that Wherever the doctrines of Calvin have either wholly or 
partially obtained, the grace and efficacy of the Holy Sacraments have 
been lowered, or done away with, [ do not say in a spirit of opposition 
to acknowledged truth, but from the difficulty of reconciling them with 
previous and dearly cherished notions; it has been found easier to close 
the eyes to the light of the one, than to give up the other.” 

“It is painful to think, that, notwithstanding the care with which the 
Church has guarded this doctrine, and fenced it round on every sie, so 
many attempts have been, and are made to deny or evade it. ‘The first, 
and most popular objection is, the mournful and obvious fact that in so 
many ‘the seed of life, given at Baptism, perishes, bringing ‘forth no 
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fruit; therefore it is argued, Baptism is not the commencement of the 
spiritual life. Now, with this objection, implying as it does, the doc- 
triue of indefectible grace, the members of the Church are wot con- 
cerned ; the Church no where asserting it; the 16th Article denying it ; 
and the whole spirit and tone of her Liturgical Services being incon- 
sistent with it, But a more specious attempt has been made to evade the 
acknowledgment of baptismal grace, as a doctrine of the Church, by 
interpreting the expressions above quoted as the judgment of charity. 
To this, their positive and unequivocal character is a sufficient answer. 
Such an interpretation must proceed from a secret bias, producing either 
uncouscious unfairness of mind, or unsoundness of judgment. Sup- 
pose the Church to have been desirous of asserting the doctrine of Re- 
generation by Baptism; the whole of compass of language does not 
affurd terms in which it could be more broadly, more plainly, more ear- 
nestly, more unreservedly expressed. Words have no meaning, are 
incapable of conveying one, if on this point the teaching of the Church 
can be fairly aud honestly mistaken.” 

‘The importance then, of this doctrine, is attested by the variety and 
extent of the evidence with which it is surrounded. No doctrine of the 
Church, save that of the Holy Trinity, (with which indeed it is closely 
counected,) has come down to us withso Catholic a consent; and we 
have seen the jealous care with whitch our own Church watches over it. 
She regards it, as the true and proper source of all Christian teaching 
and preaching; the sign of God’s mercy; the pledge of Christ’s love ; 
a time in after years, ever to be looked back on as the beginning of God's 
mysterious work in the soul; as a perpetual motive to watchfulness, dil- 
igence, and perseverance, lest we luse the grace that has been given, and 
the light within us become darkness.” 

Respecting the Lord’s Supper, our author writes :—‘ St. Paul in the 
only two passages in which the doctrine of the Eucharist is stated and 
explained, invests the sacramental symbols with the same dignity and 
efficacy which the words of the text would appear to attach tothem. It 
is remarkable, that he too opens the subject by an allusion to the spiritual 
meat and drink of the Israelites, as typical of the Eucharistic sym- 
bols; and alluding to this Sacrament, as an established institution, he 
says—‘ The cup of the blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break; is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we, being many are one bread and 
one body, for we are all partakers of that one bread.’ What is this but 
a brief sunimary of, and comment on the grace which, would appear to 
be conveyed by the words, ‘ My flesh is meat indeed, aud my blood is 
drink indeed. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me, and | in him.’” , 

** Undoubtedly, our own Church has so understood this passage, as 
expressive of the grace of the Eucharist; for she has in her services 
combined it with the teaching of St. Paul, and incorporates it in her 
own forcible statement of the grace and blessing of the Holy Commun- 
jon ; ‘ Then we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink His blood ; 
then we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us;’ in which there is a direct 
reference to the words of our Lord. The spirit of this passage is dif- 
fused throughout the whole service, ‘ we are exhorted, as we love our 
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salvation, to partake of the Holy Communion ;’ we are reminded of 
the ‘sore punishment of them who wilfully abstain from it;’ we are 
comforted by the assurance, that ‘ duly receiving these holy mysteries, 
we are not only assured of God’s favor towards us, but are made very 
members incorporate in the mystical body of his Son.” I need only 
briefly add, how fully, this deep and solemn view of the grace of the 
Holy Eucharist, as the means of cherishing and continuing in us the 
spiritual life given at baptism, accords with the doctrine and practice 
of the whole Ancient Church.’” 

‘‘ What is the religious aspect of the present day? What does the 
popular religious feeling appear to be dependent on? Is it on prayer ? 
On the study of God’s word, under the guidance and teaching of the 
Church? On the right use of the Holy Sacraments? No, but on the 
personal character and ability of the individual minister. Surely this is 
a dangerous eminence ; dangerous for our flocks, as promoting the rash 
exercise of the right of private judgment, (a right so liable to abuse, so 
rarely to be safely exercised,) and accustoming them to lean on, and 
look more to the individual minister, than to the presence of Christ in 
His Sacraments; still more dangerous to ourselves, as ministering con- 
stant temptations to our pride, our vanity, our self-love, making our very 
office subordinate to and dependant on our personal gifts and talents ; 
and sometimes, I fear, leading us to preserve and increase our popular- 
ity at the expense of soundness of doctrine. It is obvious, that wherever 
popular religious feeling takes this form or shape, there is imminent 
danger of Catholic truth being merged in the private views of the indi- 
vidual.” 

‘The day may be distant, but it will assuredly come, when the Chris- 
tian Sacraments will once more be seen in their proper, and strict con- 
nexion with Christian ethics and Christian education. This, and this 
only, will bring with it a revival of our lost discipline ; it will do more, 
it will bring with it a greater unity of spirit, both among the Clergy and 
the people ; will hasten that blessed time when it shall no longer be said, 
‘IT am of Paul, and I am of Apollos, and I of Cephas ;’ but all of Christ, 
all grafted into Him by Baptism, all growing unto Him in that consist- 
ent and progressive holiness, which it is the peculiar office of Sacramen- 
tal Grace to impart to the spiritual life.” 


Farewell Sermon, by the Right Rev. M. 8. Alexander, D. D., Bishop 
of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem.— There 
is nothing remarkable in this discourse, except the occasion which gives 
to it much interest. A more appropriate text could scarcely have been 
selected than, ** And now behold, I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusa- 
lem, not knowing the things that shall befal me there ; save that the Hol 
Ghost witueseth in every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. Butnone of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, so that I may finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
that I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace 
of God,” Acts xx, 22,24. Of the important work before him the 
Bishop thus speaks—* Much as it might have been desired by those who 
have long stood forth as the honored champions and advocates of Israel’s 
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claims, yet the most sanguine could scarcely have ventured to entertain 
a serious thought of the circumstances which have now become familiar 
to us. Had it been said but a short time ago, that ere long this pulpit 
would be occupied by a humble member of the despised race of Israel, 
raised and consecrated to be Bishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland in Jerusalem, it wonld have been rejected as absurd, vis- 
ionary, and altogether impossible; yet, brethren, here I stand a monu- 
ment of the Divine sovereignty and power, a proof that nothing is too 
hard for the Lord, that with him all things are possible, and that his 
thoughts and ways are not as ours,” 

‘‘ Behold I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem.” This was the 
declaration of the Apostle; and this, brethren, I can truly say, is the 
language of my heart, naturally, I would gladly have shrunk from so 
awful a responsibility, and said, like Moses of old, ‘Send by whom thou 
wilt send ; for whilst I would not wish for a moment to depreciate the 
high honor which the Lord hath put upon me, through the medium of 
his Church, which would be base ingratitude, 1 cannot but feel at the 
same time that, ‘ to whom much is given, of him much will be required ;’ 
but so convinced am I that I follow the call of my Heavenly Master that 
I must say, ‘ | go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem ;’ and though like 
the Apostle, | know not what will befal me there, save that difficulties 
and trials of every kind, official, personal, and domestic, await me, there 
are and will be the trials common to us all, for, ‘ through much tribula- 
tion we must enter into the kingdom of heaven ;’ and there will be the 
trials peculiar to the office, arising from the peculiar state of the country 
and the character of the people; and in proportion will the fury of 
the enemy be increased, and we would by no means wish to be ignorant 
of his devices. Yet, beloved, brethren, by the grace God I am also able 
to join in the language of the Apostle in the text, ‘ none of these things 
move me,’ &c. We have nothing to do with such considerations; the 
future must be left to the Lord. The present duty is what we are bound 
in the Spirit to follow, and going forward in that duty, under the gui- 
dance and protection of the Lord of all power and might, we have 


nothing to fear, for ‘ greater is He that is for us than all who are against 


us.’ ” 


Surely these sentiments could scarcely have come from any other than 
one devotedly pious. ‘That ministry, in the promoting of which the 
Apostle counted not his life dear unto himself, is still in the Church ; 
and blessed be God, there have never been wanting men who have re- 
ceived that ministry, and who have pursued it, though not with equal, 
yet with some of that zeal which the Apostle Paul possessed ; men who 
have hazarded their lives for the sake of that Saviour who laid down his 
life for the salvation of sinners. And now, brethren, what shall I say 
respecting that ministry which I also have received of the Lord Jesus? 
‘ Behold, [ also am bound in the Spirit to go to Jerusalem, there to tes- 
tify of the Gospel of the grace of God; to preach to both Jews and 
Gentiles repentance towards God,. and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ In the wonderful and mysterious providence of. God, who first 
called me by his grace from a state of darkness to the marvellous light 
of the Gospel, and afterwards put me into the ministry, I am now set 
apart for one of the highest offices in the Church, destined to go to the 
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land of my forefathers. I know not what shall befall me there, save 
that trials and afflictions abide me; but shall I thereby be discouraged 
from following the call of my Lord and Master, who has done so much 
for me? God forbid! In holy confidence and in humble reliance on 
the mighty arm of the Ged of Jacob, I would say with the Apostle, ‘1 
am persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor principalities, 
noy powers, nor things present, nor things to .come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate me from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus my Lord.’ By that love which I have 
tasted, and which is stronger than death, [ am constrained to go for- 
ward, ‘ not counting my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy.’ ‘ Lifting up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help, even from the Lord who made heaven and earth,’ 
His promises which have hitherto sustained me, shall still be my sup- 
port; ‘I will be with thee, I will not leave thee, nor forsake thee ;’ 
‘ when thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; for 1 am the Lord thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour ;’ ‘And if the Lord is for us, who 
shall be against us ?’” 








=: a ~ 


SELECTIONS. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S LATE CHARGE. 


On the Daily Service and Frequent Communion: “ The Liturgy was 
prepared, and those Rubrics were designed, not for the religious services 
of one day only in the week, but fur every day. Whose fault is it that 
this duty is commonly so neglected? Is it the fault of the people ? Or, 
at least, is it solely theirs? No Clergyman can truly and honestly say 
so, until he has tried—seriously and earnestly tried, for a considerable 
time, and in vain—to win his flock to a more freqnent attendance in 
God’s house, for the purposes of public worship. On this pvint, howe- 
ver, I prescribe no rule beyond that rule which the Church prescribes : 
but | hope none of you will forget that the Church requires that service 
be regularly performed on the days appointed by the Church to be kept 
holy. Itis, in truth, a matter on which any authoritative rule would be 
worse than useless. It is a matter which must be left to your own judg- 
ment; and still more, to your own feeling. For if your feeling go not 
with your judgment, and if your practice is not directed by both feeling 
and judgment, things had better remain as they are. In country par- 
ishes, perhaps it may not, at first, be easy to collect a congregation. Yet, 
even there, invalids, and some of those whose station in life exempts 
them from constant labor, may be brought to avail themselves of the more 
frequent ministrations of their pastor, if he show himself in earnest in 
executing his high commission as a minister of God’s word and sacra- 
ments. It is not only to more frequent prayer that I entreat you to invite 
your people, but also and with far more urgency, to more frequent cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. One celebration in every month is the 
very least that ought to satisfy the faithful pastor, even of the smallest 
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parish. It may be said that communicants will not be found for more 
frequent celebrations. Depend upon it, the number of communicants 
will increase with more frequent opportunities which are afforded them of 
communicating, because those Opportunities properly improved by the 
minister, will make the congregation study better the nature of that 
blessed sacrament; and no man who knows and feels its nature, can be 
other than thankful for frequent opportunities of partaking of it. The 
preparation of the communicants would be more effectual ; while the in- 
fluence of their pastor over them for all good purposes would be incalcu- 
lably advanced.” 

On Preaching: “I am not ignorant that many good and pious men 
have thought, some, perhaps ; even among thuse whom I am now addres- 
sing, may think, that the most valuable part of public worship is the or- 
dinance of preaching. We are sometimes told that the great work and 
office of the ministry is to preach the Gospel. From the earliest days of 
the Reformation, there have been two parties in the Church, both inclu- 
ding many sincere and excellent men, who have been more strongly distin- 
guished by the difference of their feeling, if not of their language, upon 
this point, than by any other difference whatever. Upon which side the 
voice of the Church has spoken I need not say ; but, let me ask, has not ex- 
perience spoken also, and is not its testimony with the Church? What are 
the results—the enduring results—of the most eloquent, the most fervent, 
the most successful preaching, if not kept in due subservience to the im- 
mediate and proper purpose for which the congregation are assembled in 
God’s house, humbly to acknowledge and confess their sins, before God— 
to render thanks for the great benefits that they have received at His 
hands—to set forth His most worthy praise—to hear His most holy 
word—and to ask those things which He, our Father who is in heaven, 
knows are necessary, as well for the body as the soul, and, above all, to 
receive from Him that grace which He has told us He is ready to give in 
the Holy Sacrament? WhatI ask, are the enduring results of mere 
preaching, when put in comparison with a service like this? But, after 
all, what is preaching? Does it consist merely in the delivery of ser- 
mons? In proclaiming the Gospel to the heathen, indeed, this may be 
the best, or perhaps the only mode of instruction. But in the instruction 
of those who, by God’s mercy, are already brought into the fold of Christ, 
can the same be truly said? Whatis catechising? What the reading 
publicly inthe congregation the written word of God? What the intel- 
ligeut and devout use of our admirable Liturgy? Can any mere sermon 
bear comparison, even as an instrument of Christian instruction, with the 
wisdom, the perspicuity, the fullness, the wonderfully proportioned ex- 
hibition of the whole will of God which that blessed book presents? Of 
all its praises, that of its observance of the just analogy of faith is per- 
haps the highest. In it no one portion of evangelical truth is exalted 
above the rest—no favorite doctrine can be there detected—nothing sec- 
tarian—nothing that is not strictly Catholic, in tone, as well as in sense. 
Let us only teach the people the method and system of the whole 
Prayer-book, as well as the meaning of each particular part—teach them 
to know the riches of the treasure there given into their hands—above 
all, teach them “ to pray with the spirit, and to pray with the understand-_ 
ing also,” and we may be assured that they will then listen even to a 
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preacher, if not with the same admiration of his person, or the same 
subjection of their feelings to his rhetoric, yet with hearts and minds bet- 
ter fitted to receive and to retain whatever of good they may hear from 
him. 

On the Church: ‘* There is one other point, for which they appear to 
me equally entitled to our gratitude—I mean the zealous and effective 
manner in which they have explained and enforced the great evangelical 
truth—that the true Christian life is not an individual, but a corporate 
life—that all, in the highest sense, are members of one body, of which 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the head, and therefore ‘ members one of 
another.’ Our Lord’s discourse and the teaching of the Holy Ghost by 
the Apostles, plainly declare that it is to the body of Christ, and to every 
particular man, only as a member of that body, that the previous promi- 
ses of grace aud help were given. Ido not say—God forbid that I ever 
should—that no blessing attends on personal or individual religion, that 
the soul is never blessed—largely blessed—when in holy communion 
with its God, in the stillness of the closet, in the loneliness of the dun- 
geon, or in the yet more perfect desolation of the faithful Christian pla- 
ced in a crowd of infidels or worldlings. But this 1 will say that even 
there, the faithful Christian will still regard himself as a member of the 
Church, and will long for communian with it. I would also add, that the 
great instituted means of grace, the Holy Sacraments, which you know 
are ‘ generally necessary to salvation,’ and to which are annexed promises 
of the most perfect union of the Church with its head, are essentially 
corporate acts, prescribed as such by our Divine Head. Great indeed— 
great throughout—is the mystery of godliness,’ but the greatest of all 
mysteries is the first particular enumerated by the Apostle—‘ God was 
manifest in the flesh,’ taken together with the wonderful and blessed 
effects of that incarnation upon all who by baptism are inserted into the 
body of God incarnate, and thereby made partakers of the benefits 
which flow from that heavenly union. The word of God plainly and 
fully teaches this great truth, though it shrouds in awful obscurity the 
particulars connected with it. ‘I am the vine; ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same bringing forth much fruit.’ 
Again, ‘ Ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.’ ‘We 
are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.’ In another 
place, we are said to be built ‘upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief-corner-stone, in whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord, in whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.’ Now, all these several images are not merely met- 
aphors ; they are expressions, which, while they cannot be conceived to 
describe the manner, do yet declare the truth, the reality, and the close- 
ness of the union of the Church with Christ. They forbid us to regard 
ourselves as separate individuals. They tell us, in the words of Hooker, 
that ‘in Christ we actually are, by actual incorporation into that society 
which hath him for their head; and doth make together with him one 
body (he and they in that respect having one name,) for which cause, by 
virtue of this mystical conjunction, we are of him, and him, even as 
though our very flesh and bones should be made coutinuate with his,’ 
If this were so, could such a body adequately perform its high func- 
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tions, unless by the united action of all its members? And is not the 
duty of such union ne Ares incumbent on all those who belong to any 
peculiar national Church? Inaword, canschism be a light offence, or 

venial sin? Can it be safe for you to permit it, much less to teach it to 
your people ?” 

On the Sacraments: ‘“‘ The Sacraments are appointed means in and 
by which God is pleaased to impart vital and saving grace to His 
Church.” * * ‘Men of learning and piety, who, in their zeal to 
maintain a favorite theory, seem to have forgotten, not only the claims 
of piety and justice, but also some portions of that creed, and of those 
articles which they have solemnly and repeatedly subscribed. ‘Thus one 
of the most eminent among them has not scrupled to deny that baptism 
concurs towards justification, saying that no consistent member of the 
Church of England can maintain that it does, although every time he 
recites the Nicene Creed he acknowledges ‘one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins,’ although the 27th Article affirms that ‘by baptism the 

romises of a forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed; faith is confirmed, and 
grace increased’—although the Homily of Salvation, which is declared 
in the 1ith Article to contain the doctrine of the Church on Justifica- 
tion, uses the word * baptized’ as synonymous with ‘justified ;’ and al- 
though the Homily of the Sacraments—one of those Homilies acknowl- 
edged in the Articles to contain ‘good and wholesome doctrine,’ states 
‘the exact signification ef a Sacrament’ to be ‘a visible sign, whereunto 
is annexed the promise of free forgiveness of our sin, and of our holi- 
ness, and joining in Christ.’ In respect of the other Sacraments, another 
writer, whose work was much applauded, in enumerating the sources of 
fearful error in the writings of the Tractarians, numbers among them, 
not only the doctrine of the real presence, explained as they explain it, 
but actually designates in the same way the doctrine of communication 
of the Saviour’s ‘body and blood in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
seemingly forgetting that the words which he thus impugns, as teaching 
a fearful error, are a transcript from an Epistle of St. Paul. Of the 
Sacramenis thus unhappily depreciated by a good man of our own day, 
let me be permitted to cite Hooker’s brief but pertinent description :-— 
‘They are visible signs,’ says he, ‘which, in the exercise of religion, 
God requires every man to receive as tokens of that saving grace which 
Himself thereby bestows.’ Again, after describing grace as the work 
of God, he says, ‘ This is the grace which the Sacraments yield, and 


whereby we are all justified.’ ”’ 
SSS — 


> This was not received in time to be in its proper place. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
“THE ASPECT OF THE CHURCH.” 

Messrs. Editors,—In your last number, a correspondent, commenting 
on an article previously inserted under the above heading, invites the 
attention of your readers to “inaccuracies and opinions, which,” he 
says, “in so careful and orthodox a publication ought not be passed with- 


out some notice.” 
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As the writer of that article, I almost feared at first that in the haste 
of composition some heterodoxy had inadvertently escaped me. But I 
am relieved by findiug that the worst of my errors is in representing too 
favorably the views prevalent among us in regard to our general Mis- 
sionary organization. Your readers, it is hoped, will forgive me this 
wrong—especially as the views of “the heads of the Church,”’ which 
it since appears are various, had not then been. published ; nor was any 
other document before us than the Report of the Special Committee, 
who, though appointed to inquire into alledged objections, had brought 
forward no proposals of material change, but had expressed instead their 
assurance that “the opinions of the Bishop” would ‘awaken new inter- 
est, and revive a fuller confidence in the Missionary work of the 
Church.’ There was indeed a hint of “ other suggestions” and ‘“ con- 
clusions’’—but not a word about their affecting the main features of 
our organization. Nor was there at the time any reason to doubt that 
the result of that Committee’s inquiry would contribute materially to 
remove whatever dissatisfaction may have previously existed in some 
quarters with things as they are. That such should not have been the 
case in all of the Dioceses may be matter of regret—but does not inval- 
idate the general correctness of the previous expectation. We may still 
have the comfort of believing that “ within our communion there is a 
happy degree (I did not say a perfect, unanimity,) of ‘confidence in our 
Missionary provisions;”’ white at the same time even we may think we 
see wherein they admit of improvement, when the Church in her wis- 
dom may so please. 

lt is true that some have found fault with the rule which gives the 
original contributors of $30 a vote in the Board. But we are not to be 
easily persuaded that there is, or can be, serious or general dissatisfac- 
tion with what was at first unavoidable, and must be remedied only too 
soov in the course of nature by the deaths of those, whose presence 
meanwhile may surely be endured, if only in grateful consideration of 
their early devotedness to the then feeble cause of Missions. 

Your late and present correspondent are of one mind as to the im- 
portauce of perfecting “the machine’’—and we scarce can differ, in 
thinking that there may be, nevertheless, a waste in devoting to the les- 
ser details of the ‘*‘ mere” frame work an undue share of the time and 
thought, which might with more profit be spent in propelling the cha- 
riot. Whether such have been the case is not for me to say—yet the 
exhortation suggested, I may take occasion to remark, was in keeping 
with the appeal of the Committee to “every member” of our Church, 
‘“‘in whatever sphere or station, to do his diligence, by his own exer- 
tions, by his influence with others, by contributing according to his 
ability, and by faithful prayers, to give the utmost measure of effi- 
ciency.” 

I beg leave to add, that in alluding to the contributions from our seve- 
ral congregations in this city, my only object, as pastor of one of “ the 
larger and more wealthy, was to provoke unto love and to good 
works’”—nor was a word said about their respective bounties to other 
objects. As to these we can indeed “ decide nothing without the facts 
before us.” But why should this hinder us from forming our estimate 
of the degree of zeal evinced in behalf of the general Missions of our 
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Church ?. Of these alone, be it observed, were we speaking ;—as your 
correspondent might have learned by a note of your own at the bottom 
of the first page of the article in’question. 

In like manner, every parish throughout our country may have 
“given much to the cause of Missions in their own neighbourhood, &c. ;” 
but thie fact would still be no less lamentably true, and we all should know 
it, that the proportion is pitifully small of those that have “ given a 
cent” to the Board, whose report was the immediate occasion and sub- 


ject of the remarks thus criticised. 


Assuredly, Messrs. Editors, however defective or superlative may be 
the said remarks, no true-hearted Churchman will withhold his assent 
from the main design, of calling off the minds of the brethren from ex- 
cuses, and extenuations, and fault-finding, to confession, and amend- 
ment, and energy, and co-operation ; that we all may carry out the pro- 
visions of the Church as they are at present, keeping our private judg- 
ments in abeyance till we can rightfully gain for them a hearing, and 
doing our best meanwhile as dutiful children in aid of our dear mother, 
m this her hour of pecuniary distress and spiritual prosperity. T. 


“i= 


HOLY ORDERS. 


It is strange that our Presbyterian brethren should condemn us for 
being so scrupulous in the matter of ordination, when their own most 
approved writers and accredited standards are no less plain and explicit. 
President Dwight says, ‘‘ Whatever Church officers the Scripture have 
established, as standing officers, are appointed by God himself. The 
Church, therefore is bound to receive them, as having been thus ap- 

ointed, and to take effectual care that they always exist. This will not 
be denied by any man who admits the divine revelation of the Scrip- 
tures.’ Inthe “ Ecclesiastical Catechism,” by Dr. M‘Leod, he thus 
speaks of the necessity of legal ordination ; and we know of no Church 
writer whvu has expressed himself in such exc/usive terms: “ A person, 
who is not ordained to office by a Presbyter, has no right to be received 
as a ministerof Christ. His administration of ordinances is invalid. No 
divine blessing is promised upon his labors. It is rebellion against the 
Head of the Church to support him in his pretensions. Christ has ex- 
cluded him in his providence from admission through the ordinary door, 
and if he has no evidence of miraculous power to testify his extraordi- 
nary mission, he is an imposter.” In his Letters on the Christian Min- 
istry, Dr. Miller of Princeton, says, “If all the interests of the Church 
are precious in the view of every enlightened Christian, it is evident that 
the mode of its organization cannot be a trivial concern.” “ Christians, 
in all ages, are bound to make the Apostolic order of the Church, with 
respect to the ministry, as well as’other points, the model, as far as possi- 
ble, of all their ecclesiastical arrangements.” “It is only so far as any 
succession flows through’ the line of Presbyters, that it is either regular 
or valid.” In his subsequent essay on the office of the Ruling Elder, 
he observes; ‘ The idea, that, with such directions as the New Testament 
contains on: this subject, men should be left at liberty to take these ofh- 
ces upon themselves, by their own act and at their own pleasure, is full 
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of absurdity, and if realized would undoubtedly lead to endless disorder 
and mischief.” ‘All regular and lawful introduction to office must be 
through the m-cium of human ordainers, acting in the name of Christ, 
and governing themselves by his declared will.” We are plainly taught 
that men are not tu seize upon the sacred office themselves. It isto be 
communicated to them, and that not by every one, but by those only who 
have regularly received it themselves.” — Banner of the Cross. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


THE MIRACLE AT CANA OF GALILEE. 


Breathes there, in those solemn teachings/ =~ 
From His lips, who came to save, af 
In those Heaven-inspired preachings 
To our world, of sin the slave, ' 
One lone thought, good deeds restraining’, —» / 
Hinderingf others’ woes to heal ; " pe 
Self-denying, or abstaining 
For a faltering brother’s weal ? 


Cana’s festive nuptials blessing , of 4; 
His great work, dare Man pervert/ ~ | 

And in blindness, sin caressing, . y/ hf 
Satan’s power o’er him assert? d -/ 

Could not He, of sacred story, Tea a 

; Rescuing souls/ of grace déprived ‘a o> »/ 

Use, as emblems of His glory, 7 ( 

Earthly r:eans, by Man contrived? 


Could that heart, so free from malice, 
Filled with love to all mankind, pf x / 
Frame for Manfa poisoned chalice,, aed, 
Blighting reason, blasting mind 7 
Let not mortal, subborn wielding Lf 'S 
Satan’s dartsf frail wormg of dust, » / o~ 
Charge th’ Incarnate God with yielding 
Aid to Man’s insatiate lust! 
Unbeliever ! calmly ponder, | fy ,/ 
Here, awhile, your thoughts incline -/ 
Now, behold in awe and wonder! 
Was not this a power Divine ? 
Christian ! mark th’ inspired prediction, 
Type of His Atoning Blood; | 
Emblem of His Crucifixion ~ i 
Safety-Ark/ from Death’s cold flood! 4! 


SS 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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Missionary Lecture at St. Stephen’s Chapel.—That for December 
was at the regular time, by the Assistant-Minister of St. Philips. The 
subject was a statement of several of the methods by which the Mission- 
ary cause may be promoted. The amount collected was $18. 

VOL. XIX.—No. 10. 40 
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Episcopal Journal—Extracts from it,—September 23d, Friday, at the * 

lantation of Mr. Boston Clarkson, in company with the Missionary, 
(Rev. W. Dehon,) visited two sick persons,—and at the plantation of 
Mr. John Clarkson, in his Chapel,preached to and Catechized his slaves, 
of whom 2 were candidates for Reotiem, “Evening Prayer” having 
been read by the Rev. M. H. Lance, and the lessons by the Missionary 
who also Catechized the children. 

24th, Saturday, at Columbia, conducted the examination of a Candi- 
date for Priest’s Orders, the Rev. Messrs. Lance, Shand, and Obear, as- 
sisting. 

5th, 18th Sunday after Trinity, one of the stated Canonical days for 
the ordaining of Ministers, at Trinity Church, Columbia, Rev. M. H. 
Lance read ‘* Morning Prayer,” the Rector of St. Bartholomews, (Rev. 
J. H. Fowles,) the Lessons—the Missionary for Fairfield District, (Rev. 
J. Obear,) preached having for his topics those named in the rubric 
preceding the office for the ordaining of Priests. Confirmation was ad- 
ministered by me to a young man, and the Rev. Robert Henry, D. D., 
acting President of the College, of South-Carolina, was admitted to the 
Holy Order of Priesthood, the Rey. Messrs. Lance, Shand, Fowles, 
and Obear, united in the “ layimgon of hands.” In the afternoon, I 
read ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” the Rector, (Rev. P.J. Shand,) read the Les- 
sons, and the Sermon was by Rev. M. H. Lance. 

26th, Monday, at Trinity Church, :atter ‘Morning Prayer’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry, I preached. 

28th, Wednesday, at Winnsborough, the Church, under the title of 
St. John’s, was duly Consecrated. I administered Confirmation to 
9 persons, (7 white and 2:eolored,)and made an Address. The Lord’s 
Supper was also administered by me. In the afternoon, I read “Prayers,” 
(the Lessons by the Rector of Trinity Church, Columbia,) and Cate- 
chized 10 children. 

October 2d, 19th Sunday ‘after Trinity, at Aiken, after ‘“ Morning 
Prayer,” and the “Ante-Communion,” by Rev.'M.'H. Lance, I preached. 
In the afternoon, | read the ‘* Evening Prayer,” Rev. Mr. Lance 
preached. 

4th, Tuesday, at Trinity Church, Edgefield, at night, Rev. Mr. Lance 
read ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” I preached. 

5th, same Church, after “‘ Morning Prayer” by Rev. Mr. Lance, I 
preached. Notice was given'for Divine Service at night, but inclement 
weather prevented. 

6th, at Abbeville, at night, met our Missionary, (Rev. E. Phillips,) 
and ascertained from him some encouragement had been given to him 
here. 

8th, Saturday, at Trinity Chureh, Pendleton, Morning Prayer” by 
Rev. Mr. Lance, I preached. 

9th, 20th Sunday after Trinity, same Church, ‘‘ Morning Prayer” by 
the Rector, (Rev.'W. T. Potter,) ‘Ante*Communion by myself, Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Lance, I Confirmed 9 persons, (6 white and 3 colored,) 
and delivered the Address. In ‘the.afternoon, “Evening Prayer” by 


the Rector, I preached and Catechized 15 children. 


10th, same Church, notice:for Divine Service had been given, ‘but 'in- 
element weather prevented a ‘congregation. 
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12th, Wednesday, at Christ Church, Greenville, “ Morning Prayer” by 
Rev. Mr, Lance, the Lessons by the Rector, (Rev. €..C. Pinckney,) I 
preached, Confirmed 12 persons, and delivered the Address—at nighit, 
I read ** Evening Prayer,” the Rector preached. 

16th, 20th Sunday after Trinity, at Tottness, in St. Matthew’s Parish, 
‘** Morning Prayer” by Rev. Mr. Lance, I preached. In the afternoon, 
I read ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” Rev. Mr. Lance preached. 

20th, the Rev, Francis P. Lee, his letter of dismission from the Dio- 
cese of Florida, received, due notice has been given to me of his elec+ 
tion as Rector of Grace Church, Camden, record has been made of the 
saine. 

26th, administered Confirmation, at their own place of abode, (they 
being inva state of sickness,) to a lady and a male person of color, 

29th, in St. John’s Parish, (Colleton,) at the Chapel, Rockville, after 
“Evening Prayer” by the Rector, (Rev. T. J. Young,) I preached on 
Confirmation. 

30th, 23d. Sunday after Trinity, at same Chapel, after ‘* Morning 
Prayer” and the Ante-Communion by the Rector, L administered Con- 
firmation to 11 white persons, and delivered an address applicable to 
such. In the afiernoon, after ‘* Evening Prayer” by the Rector, the 
reading of a Sermon on tlie “duties of servants by Rev. E. Bacon,” 
and some remarks on Confirmation, | Confirmed 26 black persons, the 
Rector addressed them from the words “no man cared for my soul,” 
The inclemency of the weather, and distant residence, prevented the 
attendance of 32 persons who were candidates for Confirmation. 

Nov. 2d, at St. Paul’s Church, (Radcliffeborough,) after ‘* Morning 
Prayer’ by the Assistant-Minister, (Rev. J. S. Hanckel,) I preached 
and Confirmed 72 persons of the 6 congregations in and near Charles- 
ton. 

6th, 24th Sunday after Trinity, at St. John’s Church, Hampstead, 
read “ Evening Prayer,” preached and Catechized. 

13th, 25th Sunday after Trinity, same Church, visited the Sunday 
Church, read “ Morning Prayer” and Ante-Communion, preached and 
Catechized.” 

25th, a Candidate for Holy Orders had his first examination under 
Canon Vth of 1841. 

27th, Advent Sunday, at St. Paul's, Radcliffeboro,’ I read the “‘ Ante- 
Communion” and preached on “ Christian Education,” applying the 
subject to the assistance of the School founded by our Convention, 

December 11th, 3d! Sunday in Advent, at St. Stephen’s Chapel, read 
‘“‘ Evening Prayer” and preached. 

18th, 4th Sunday in Advent, at St. John’s, Hampstead, read. “ Eve- 
ning Prayer” and preached. 

28th, Innocents day, at the Chapel, Walterboro,’ ix St. Bartholomew’s 
Parish, after ** Morning Prayer” and the Ante-Communion by the Rees 
tor (Rev. J.. H. Fowles,),I preached and administered Confirmation: to 
8 persons. 

9th, Thursday, I preached, and administered Confirmation to 1:per- 
son of color—the Rector had read ‘‘ Morning Prayer.” 

January lst, 1843, Festival of the Circumcision, same parish, at the 
Chapel near Ashepoo, after “ Morning Prayer’ by the Rector, 1 read 


1843.] 
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the Ante-Communion and preached on the New Year, also assisted at 
the Holy Communion. At the plantation of Mr. Miller, I read “ Eve- 
ning Prayer” and preached to his servants. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.—-The “ Spirit of Missions” for December, contains interesting 
particulars respecting 10 Dioceses of the “‘ Missionary field,” and also 
Africa. There is a stirring appeal to parents—the pious young, and the 
Church in general, on increasing the number of candidates for Holy 
Orders. ‘i'bis hint to the Clergy in favor of what mey be called volun- 
tary Missions may be useful. ‘He could mark out a most enchanting 
route, through the Lakes, up the Fox River, down the Wisconsin, up 
the Mississippi to the falls of St. Anthony ; thence down that River to 
St. Louis—returning by the Illinois or Ohio ; and, by the way, infusing 
life and strength into our Missionary stations, showing to our Missiona- 
ries that, even in our recreations, we forget them not.” * * ‘ Nine- 
teen hundred dollars, the personal responsibility for which your Mis- 
sionary assumed because of the necessity of the case. Here is another 
of the cases, in which the brunt of an expenditure acknowledged on all 
hands to have been called for, at the seat of government of Maine—a 
State with 6 Ministers and 500,000 inhabitants—is likely to fall upon 
the Clergyman himself, unless generous Churchmen, ashamed to see all 
the sacrifices made by the Clergy, come forward and share it.” * * 
** Our Missionary at Carlowville, Alabama, Rev. F. B. Lee, represents 
the pecuniary affairs of the Church as being much involved; suit hav- 
ing been commenced for $500—$150 have been raised by the congre- 
gation. If assistance be not speedily rendered, the Missionary will be 
compelled to leave his station and apply in person for it.” The amount 
of the liabilities of the Society, greatly exceeds the probable income. 
The amount received during the month was for Domestic Missions 
$2,200—$729 from South-Carolina; for Foreign $1,491—from South- 
Carolina $78. | 

Diocese of Massachusetts—A special Convention was held 27th Sep- 
tember—present, the Bishop, 39 of the Clergy, and many Lay-Dele- 
gates. The Bishop having recommended the appointment of an Assist- 
ant, the Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., of New-York, was unanimously 
elected, having 39 Clerical, and 31 Lay votes. , 

In his address Bishop Griswold says:—‘t Besides my other very 
*‘ permanent causes of infirmity,’ the ‘reason of old age’ sufficiently an- 
swers the requisition of the sixth Canon of 1832. Which of our Bishops 
has ever done much in visiting Churches, after the age of seventy-six ? 
If any, in answer to this, should say, that I am doing much, let them 
also consider with what wearisome labor I do it, and how very soon the 
time must come when I can do it no longer, Let them consider that 1 
have not only entered into, but am far advanced in that portion of hu- 
man life, during which, as the Psalmist truly says, ‘our strength is but 
labor and sorrow.’ Should you determine to pruceed to an election, 
another and very important question is,,who shall be the man? On this 

int | would not dictate. I should rejoice in having an assistant, who 
8s candid and open-hearted ; prudent and judicious ; truly and deeply 
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pious ; sound in doctrine, and holy in practice ; temperate in all things ; 
free from worldly vanities; an interesting and practical preacher, and 
one who is willing to preach in season and out of season, and to spend 
and be spent in the work of the Lord. One, too, who is conscientiously 
and decidedly attached to the order, worship, and diseipline of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, as, it is organized in these United States ; but 
free from bigotry, and uninfluenced by any party, or party spirit; one 
that loves those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoices, and will 
rejoice, that Christ, in his true character, is preached, and that souls 
are converted to God.” The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :—‘* That this Convention cannot separate without an expres- 
sion of their profound respect for the services of the Right Reverend 
Bishop of the Diocese, during the long period in which he has so judi- 
ciously directed its affairs ; for the evangelical purity of all his ministra- 
tions ; for his disinterestedness in proposing for the benefit of the Dio- 
cese, 2 division of the honors of his sacred office; and that this Conven- 
tion will ever offer up their prayers for the long continuance of his life 
and usefulness.” 


New- York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society.—From the 34th 
consecutive report, we find 1,098 Bibles and 11,209 Prayer Books have 
been distributed during the.year in 24 Dioceses, also in Texas and to 
Army and Navy, in Prisons, &c. A prisoner thus wrote: “ Receive 
my thanks for furnishing us with Prayer Books, and teaching us the 
great benefits resulting from a sincere use of them. I think the Prayer 
Book at that time, was one means of giving an entire new turn to my 
mind, and so far establishing it, that 1 have endeavored to worship with 
and by it ever since, and I find it one of the most comforting guides to 
understanding the gospel plan of salvation that 1 have ever met with, 
and wish it my constant companion.” * * ‘ Applications are fre- 
quently made by Ministers of the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 
denominations for donations of Prayer Books, especially for use in the 
Navy—in hospitals and other similar institutions: which are always 
freely granted to the extent of the Society’s means.” * * “It is 
well remarked the Prayer Book hath instruction and consolation for all 
classes and conditions of men, and in the Missionary operations of our 
Church, becomes oft-times a most effective Missionary, in its silent 
course, calling attention to the necessity of that living ministry, the di- 
vine origin of which it proclaims— and while it commends itself to the 
affections of all, it wins its way to a ready reception. Instances might be 
named not only of its public and private use by Christians of other de- 
nominations, but .of its being openly recommended by some of the 
teachers of those denominations. 


uu 


Protestant Episcopal Tract Society.—The 33d annual report of this 
very valuable institution is before us. It has distributed within the year 
2,769 copies of Tracts in 27 Dioceses and in Texas. Its Tracts are of 
166 varieties, of 15 classes, and on many subjects, a catalogue of which 
accompanies the report. It has published this year two small Books, 
the “ Sacra Privata,” (an admirable work,) and the Communicant’s Com- 
panion. Four new Tracts “Catholic Truths’—on Fasting; Ascension 
day, and Efficacy of a Mother’s prayers, have been introduced this year. 
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Confirmation.—The Bishop of Nova Scotia in his journal says:— 
** Several persons, both here and at Liverpool, had come thirty miles 
for this object, and several females had walked from fifieeu to twenty- 
five miles to be confirmed. Such instances, we may humbly hope, give 
testimony to a growing affection for the Church and her ordinances, and 
indicate an earnestness which encourages every hope that they will not 
be disappointed of the blessing which they seek. A Devonshire farmer, 
whose name is Seldon, was among those who travelled thirty miles to 
bring his elder children to the holy rite. His residence is at New Cal- 
edonia, in the depth of the forest; and, although he has only been there 
a few years, his industry and regular habits have already procured for 
him many comforts; and his children are excellently instructed.” 

Instruction of Rail-Way Laborers—Two places of worship have 
just been erected ou that portion of the London and Dover Rail-Way 
now in progress of formation between Tunbridge Wells and Folkestone, 
for the religious instruction of the excavators and workmen in the em- 
ploy of the rail-way company. The proposal originates with Messrs. 
Grissel and Peto, the contractors for that portion of the line, who, in 
conjunction with the company, have provided a chaplain to preach on 
every alternate Sunday. Each place of worship will accommodate be- 
tween 300 and 400 persons. Bibles and prayer books have been pro- 
vided for the men and their familics, and instruction is given to those who 
cannot read. There are similar establishments on the Birmingham 
Railway, at Wolverton, where a Church is about to be erected, and 
which is to be followed by another at the central station of the Grand 
Junction Company, at Crewe.—Southern Churchman. 


Clerical Costume.—In a Charge delivered to his Clergy in 1709: by 
Dr. Trimnel, then Bishop of Norwich, occurs the following passege :— 
** J. do with almost equal earnestness recommend to you the use of your 
proper habit wherever you appear. The habit particularly directed by 
the Canon, is indeed of itself out of use, as itis not to be wondered at 
that such things do change in a compass of time. But there is still a 
proper habit for Clergymen, by which they are distinguished from other 
men; and this distinction the Canon directs to preserve, that we may be 
the more put in mind to honor our own profession, and that other peo- 
ple may be better disposed to honor us for it; and 1 am persuaded: that 
they who are careless in this matter, are not aware how much respect 
they lose by it, nor of waat use the external unaffected gravity of Cler- 


. gymen is to keep up in other men asense of religion. But [ am so 


sensible of it, that though (to use the words of the Canon,) I place no 
sanctity in any particular dress, I shall always have such a regard to 
decency and order, as'to insist upon its being observed in this particular 
amongst others, and shall hope that after this caution none will be negli- 


gent of it.” 
A writer in the “* Church” says:—In addition to the many arguments 


which I have seen in favor of the resumption by the Clergy of the cleri- 
cal dress, I think there is one peculiar tothe Colonies. ‘The Clergy of 
the Church of Rome, in. the Colonies, always appear in a distinctive 
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dress, and seem thereby marked out as ministers of the Church (and we 
know that as the human mind is constituted, such an apparently slight 
matter as this is not without its influence ;) while the Clergy of the pu- 
rest branch of the Church Catholic, except while actually engaged in 
their public ministrations, are not to be distinguished from members of 
other professions, or from the teachers of the innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions of Dissent. 

Jubilee College—The following article has been sent us :—It may be 
gratifying to the Christian public in general, and especially to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to be informed 
that on Sunday the 18th of December, by divine permission, there will 
be an ordination in Jubilee Chapel, by Bishop Chase. Doctor Freder- 
ick Southgate, brother of the pious and learned Asiatic Missionary, will 
then and there be set apart to the duties of the Christian ministry. As 
this is the first ordination in Jubilee Chapel, and the candidate the se- 
cond who bas been, by the grace of God, and diligent study within the 
walls of this semiuary, prepared for preaching the gospel of salvation 
to fallen man, the whole will be an affecting scene, especially to reflect- 
ing minds, What joy wiil it give'to the benefactors of this institution to 
see it thus begin to put forth its buds and flowers, so promising of future 
fruits! What heart so cold as not to kindle into devotion, and pray sin- 
cerely to the Fountain of Mercies that His blessing may continue to rest 
on Jubilee College. In sending this little paper abroad, Bishop Chase 
auails himself of the opportunity to add a postscript of gratitude to God 
for several very valuable donations made lately to Jubilee. He also 
would say that he is going rapidly on with his buildings and in gathering 
materials for others. And before the paper leaves his hand he would 
inform his patrons that a valuable accession of a mathematical teacher 
has been made tothe College. The price of board and tuition, if paid 
in advance, stili continue reduced to the unexampled rate of cheapness 
of only $80 per annum. 

Jubilee College, Nov. 22, 1842. 

Odd Fellows’ Funerals.—And here | desire for a moment todraw your 
attention to the practice sought to be established by the Society of Odd 
Fellows, that of offering public prayers, and making orations at the 
graves of their comrades. This is to supersede the Church service, 
even that beautiful funeral office which stands the first among human 
compositions; and to introduce in its place a novelty savouring in its 
character more of Deism than of ‘Christian faith, for we find no-mention 
of the Saviour; no, that holy name at which we bow, ‘‘ at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow,” is wholly omitted, It is.enough to name 
this practice, in order to indicate your course; but it is my duty to give 
it you, as well as the Church wardens in charge, to prevent, as far as in 
you lies, by friendly reasoning, remonstrance, and.even stronger mea- 
sures, the contempt of our holy office,.and the desecration of onr holy 
places which such an act involves; and, when overborne by force-or 
clamour, ‘to appeal to the Ecclesiastical Courts’‘for protection —Arch- 
deacon of Durham's Visitation Charge. 
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Springfield, Ohio.—A._ * circular” from the flock of our Communion 
at this place, asking the assistance of their better conditioned brethren, 
in the erection of a Church, can be read at the office of the Gospel 
Messenger. They only ask from each individual 6 cents. The pub- 
lisher of the Gospel Messenger will, with pleasure, transmit the dona- 
tions. 














Obituary Notice. 


Exchanged, as we humbly trust, this life, for the better one, on the 29th November, 
being in the 73d year of her age, Mrs. ANN LOUGHTON CAMPBELL, relict of 
David Campbell, Esq. 

The characteristics of this much respected lady were such, as could have been ac- 
quired only in the school of Christ, under his lessons, and by the assistance of the grace 
he has purchased for his people. She had “learned,” at least in no common degree, 
in whatsoever state she was “ to be content’”—to bow in submission, when afflicted, 
whether *‘ in mind, body, or estate.’’ ‘The meek and quiet spirit” was a remarkable 
trait in her character, and it was evident, that she endeavored to live, as they who con- 
fess, that they are strangers and pilgrims on the earth, who desire, and are seeking 
another country, even a heavenly. 

Her advanced life, and the fatal disease which were as the messengers to set her 
‘‘ house in order’’ were received, in the spirit of him who said ‘I will thank the Lord 
for giving me warning,” and the preparation to meet her God, though it had been 
made habitually, was now made a more anxious desire—a more earnest endeavor—a 
more undivided concern—and yet with a degree of freedom from fear, and an admira- 
ble calmness founded on a firm faith in the blessed Redeemer, through whom alone are 
pardon, and peace. 

‘“‘ Is any sick among you, let him call for the elders of the Church, and let them pray 
over him,” 

‘‘ If the sick person be not able to come to the Church, and yet is desirous to receive 
the Holy Communion in his house, then he must give timely notice to the Minister.” 
These directions of the word and the Chureh of God, and we doubt not others of these 
teachers, and of the Ministers of Christ were duly regarded—and by the blessing of 
God, the departing spirit seemed to he divinely sustained, comforted, and filled with 
hope. Tranquillity pervaded the dying chamber: ‘ Behold the upright for his end is 
peace!” 











CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 1843. 


1. Sunday. Circumcision of our Lord. | 15. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
6. Epiphany, or the manifestation of Christ | 22. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 





to the Gentiles. 25. The Conversion of St. Paul. 
8. First Sunday after Epiphany. 29. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
———e 
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Page 263, December number, for ‘+ Williams,”’ read Wilkins. 





DIOCESE OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


The 53d Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this Diocese, 
will be held on Wednesday, the 8th day of February. The Clergy who are entitled to 
seats, and the Lay-Delegates of the Parishes and Churches, are requested to attend. 


Divine Service wiil commence at half past 10 o’clock. 
CRANMORE WALLACE, Secretary. 





P. E. SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH-CAROLINA, 


The Anniversary Meeting of this Society will be held in Charleston, on Tuesday, 
the 7th February, when Divine Service will be performec, and a sermon preached 
suitable to the occasion. Immediately after service the members of the Society are re- 
quested to attend, to receive the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, to elect Offi- 


cers and Trustees for the ensuing year, and to transact such other business as may be 
submitted. J. S. HANCKEL, Recording Secretary. 


Church Societies in South-Carolina. 


1. Protestant gg ven Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Cato* 
lina—Treasurer, Thomas Gadsden, Esq., oflice No. 4 Holmes’ wharf; Library in 
Chalmers-st. Open every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 12 to 2 o'clock. 
Annual subscription $5; Life subscription 50. 

2. Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy—Treasurer, Ed- 
war? Frost, Esq. office No. 50 Broad-st. Annual! subscription $10; subscription to 
the fund for the support of decayed Clergymen $5. 

3. Female Episcopal Bible, Prayer Book, and Tract Society—T'reasurer, Mrs. Isaac 
Ball, East Bay, corner of Vernon-st.; Librarian, Mrs. Thos. H. Deas, Society-st., near 
East Bay, by whom Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts, are delivered every Monday 
morning. Annual subscription $1; Life do. $10. Members entitled to one Bible or 
Prayer Book, or 500 pages of Tracts annuually. 

4. Charleston Protestant Episcopal Domestic Female Missionary Society—Treasu 
rer, Mrs. Dehon. 


a a LTE LE CIE TO st | SRE I AIOE aM rma, 
BISHOP CHASE’S REMINISCENSES, 


The subscriber has just received a further supply of the four numbers published. 
Those who have orders from the Bishop can now be supplied. 
A. E. MILLER. 


N. B.—These numbers contain a detailed account of the Bishop's first visit to Eng- 
land, in behalf of the Ohio Theological Seminary. The account is truly graphic, in 
his best style, and full of deep interest. Each chapter, as you progress in reading the 
work, developes some new and unexpected incident, the whole of which combined 
gave him a degree of favor with a valuable portion of the nobility, bishops, clergy, and 
laity of that noble people, that seems truly wonderful. an. 


EPISCOPAL DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 


This School, in which the usual branches of a thorough English and Classical Edu- 
cation are taught on Christian principles, will be re-opened (Divine Providence per- 
mitting,) on Monday, the 2d of January next. 

Terms of tuition vary from $8 to $20 per quarter. For other information, apply to 
Mr. A. E. Miller, No. 25 Broad-street, or to any of the undersigned, Committee of the 
Convention, viz: 

Right Rev. C. E. GADSDEN, D. D., Chairman. 
Rev. CHRISTIAN HANCKEL, | Dr J. M. CAMPBELL, 











« TT. J. YOUNG, C. G. MEM MINGER, 
* C. WALLACE, JAMES H. LADSON, 
« PAUL TRAPIER, EDWARD M‘CRADY. 
Jan. 1 
AN INQUIRY 


Into the meaning of the Prophecies, relating to the Second Advent 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—in a conrse of Lectures delivered in St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore. By J. D. K. Henshaw, Rector of said 
Church. Price 75 cents. 

THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE, in a Series of Discourses on 
the Catechism of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By J. P. K. Hen- 
shaw, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. Price $2 50. 

THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, or a Faithful 
Guide in Prayer, and Meditation, and the Reception of the Holy Eu- 
charist, &c. containing a new and convenient arrangement of Bishop 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata, and introduction to the Lord’s Supper ; together 
with the Collects and Psalms, classified according to their subjects, 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s 


Church, Philadelphia. 
Jan. 1 A. E. MILLER. 








TRACTS FOR THE TIMES, No. 90. 
For sale by A. E. MILLER. 


—_—— 
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Receipts. for the Gospel Messenger, for the following years: 
Amt. brought forward received, $282 75 | Mrs. Charlotte Wagner, 


> 


Mrs. John M. Huger, Mobile, Al. Mrs. 8. A. Trapier, 
in full to April 1843, 12 00 | Mrs. Wilkes, 
1841 and 1842. Miss E. M. Schmidt, 
Dr. Thos. J. Wray, (Augusta.) 6 00 | Mrs. Thomas Middleton, 
1842. Mrs. E. Horry, 


Mrs. Wm. 8. Elliott, 

Miss Mary Broughton, 

Mrs. J. Conner, 

Mrs. E. Courtney, 

Mr. E. W. Edgerton, 

Mr. F.. Richards, 

Mr. Thos. G. Simmons, 

Mr. Henry D. Lesesne, 

Mr. Jobn Dixon, 

Miss Eliza Brailsford, 

Mrs. Otis Mills, 

Mr. Edward Roach, 

Mr. W. D. Gilliland, 

Mr. 8. 8. Howell, 
1843. 

Miss S. Rutledge, 

Mrs. Harington, (Cheraw,) 

Miss Ann C. Dawson, 


Dr. T. G: Prioleau, 

Col. John S. Cogdell, 
Miss Prentiss, 

S. Babcock & Co. 

Mr. C. M‘Kinney, 

Mrs. James R. Pringle, 
Mrs. E. Mazyck, 

Mrs. Wim. Timmons, 

Mr. Daniel Ravenel, 
Hon. Joel R. Poinset, 
Mrs. Wm. Clarkson, 

Mrs. 8. Wilson, 

Miss Pinckney, 

Mrs. Fife, 

Mrs. Maurice Simmons, jr. 
Capt. T.H. Jervey, 

Miss C. Quash, 

Mrs. E. A. Taylor, (Georgetown. ) 
Mr. T. S. Grimke, 

Rev. Paul Trapier, 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM BALTIMORE. 


A selection of Gregorian and other Chaunts and Doxologies, adopted to the morn- 
ing and evening ‘service of the Church; together with the Responses and Trisagion at. 
Holy Communion, and the suffrages tothe Litany. Published for the use of the Dio- 


cese of Maryland, with the approbation ef the Bishop; by D. Brunner. Price 25 cents. 
For sale by A. E. MILLER. 


Jan. Ist, 1842. 














T RECEIVED. 


urchman’s Almanac for 1843; Southey’s 
Little Mary, new publications by the Gen. 
rings ; Clouds and Sunshine ; My Saviour, 
am’s Sermon on Godly Quietness of the 
by Rev. E. B. Pusey; fhe Christian 
. Percival, Chaplain to the Queen. 

A. E. MILLER, 


BISHOP BOWEN’S SERMONS, 35 
On CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES and DUTIES. In 2 vols. 8vo. -Price $7 


bound, and $5 in musiin boards. . 
For sale by A. E. MILLER, No. 25 Broad-street. 


[c> Subscribers not yet supplied will call for their copies. 
Nov. 1 


NEW BOOKS 


Sword’s Pocket Almanac for 1:43; 
Book of the Church; A Winter’s Tale, 
Protestant Episcopal Society ; Christia 
or Devotional Meditations; Bishop Wh 
Church; The Day of Judgment, 
Priesthood, a Sermon, by Hon. an . .tev. 
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A TREATISE ON BAPTISM, 


By the late Rev. Alexander Hay, of Virginia; with letters commendatory from the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase, and the Rev. Dr. Shelton, and a sketch of the life of the au- 
thor by the Rev. C. Dresser. : 

As an unanswerable Treatise in favor of Infant Baptism, this work cannot fail to be 
read with profit by Presbyterians and Methodists as well as Churchmen. It is clear, 


eencise, and convincing, and treats the subject in a kind and Christian spirit. 
For sale by. A. E. MILLER, No, 25 Broad-street. 





